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the river-sides were often the haunts of wild animals and also less healthful than 
the higher grounds, so that most of the towns are not close to the rivers, but 
always near a good spring, or in a place where water may be obtained without 
too much trouble. The early settlers found an excellent spring on the site of 
Bloemfontein to which they gave the name of a farmer, Jan Bloem; hence the 
name of the capital. 

We learn that the population of the whole colony has nearly doubled since 
1890 and that Bloemfontein has grown sevenfold in fourteen years. This little 
book is well adapted to stimulate an interest in home geography in colonial 
schools. 

Dodge's Geography of Missouri. By J. HI. Greenwood and C. F» 
Marbut. xii and 32 pp., numerous Maps, Illustrations, Diagrams, and Index. 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago, 1906. 

A special text book for students in Missouri schools. Part I treats the sur- 
face features, climate, history, resources, occupations of the people, transportation, 
government, and education. Part 2 is given to the growth and development of 
the cities. The volume concludes with significant statistics. Photographs of 
characteristic features of Missouri are scattered through the book and an excel- 
lent small coloured map shows the distribution of mantle and bed rocks, soils, 
the production and value of various crops per square mile, the distribution of 
farm animals, etc. 

The photograph of a relief model of the State, three inches square, is of little 
value and the larger map on a scale of 41 miles to an inch is poor. It conveys 
no clear idea of surface features, though it crudely attempts to do so. If it be 
asserted that the small coloured physical map on the following page meets all 
requirements, it may be replied that one of the needs of our geographical class 
rooms is maps that will give a true and good Conception both of natural features 
and of the cultural aspects associated with them. The index increases, no doub't, 
the value of the book for reference purposes after school days are over. 

Bermuda in Periodical Literature, with Occasional References 
to Other Works. A Bibliography by George Watson Cole. 

Printed for the Author, 1907. 

This handsome book, beautifully printed by the Riverdale Press, C. A. W. 
Spencer, Brookline, Mass., is a reprint with considerable additions, of two series 
which have appeared in the Boston Book Company's quarterly periodical, Bulletin 
of Bibliography. Mr. Cole says in his preface (dated at Riverside, Conn.) that 
he has made a special effort to record, as completely as possible, the labours of 
the scientific writers — zoologists, botanists and geologists — who have devoted them- 
selves during the past fifty years to the study of Bermuda. 

The number of titles in the book is 1,382, and the entries in the Index have 
been so arranged that the subject can be traced Continuously back to the earliest 
article upon that topic. 

Mexico and Her People of To-day. By Nevin O. Winter, vii and 

405 pp., 2 maps, 48 illustrations. L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 1907. 

The author says: "Vast mountains, including Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, 
the loftiest peaks on the American continent, are seen here amid scenes of tropical 
beauty and luxuriance." It is well known that several peaks in Alaska exceed 
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the Mexican volcanoes by more than 2,000 feet in altitude and South America 
has still higher summits. Mr. Winter accuses Prescott of a merely fragmentary 
knowledge of older literature on Mexico, but it would be well for him if he had 
only a part of it or, at least, part of the honest critical spirit which Prescott dis- 
played for his time. On the other hand, we find, at the close of the first chapter, 
the excellent remark: "Things cannot be changed to Anglo-Saxon standards in a 
year, or. two years, or even a generation. To Americanize Mexico will be a diffi- 
cult, if not an impossible undertaking, and there are no signs of such a tran- 
sition. Americans who live there fall into Mexican ways and moral standards 
more frequently than Mexicans are converted to the American point of view. The 
influence of traditions, customs and climate, and the centuries-old habit of letting 
the morrow take care of itself is too great to be overcome." It is very gratifying 
to meet with such an absolutely true, fair and practical appreciation, which is 
very rarely if ever found in other writings upon Mexico, and it shows that the 
author is an honest and sincere writer. 

In perusing this charming book one is tempted to become very partial and 
pass over in silence its errors and misstatements. Although these errors are 
numerous it is the best popular book so far written on contemporaneous Mexico. 
Being devoted to "Mexico and her people of to-day," it must be mentioned, in 
order not to appear too partial, that the information given about primitive Mexico, 
the Spanish colonial times and some anthropological features of the Indians would 
have been acceptable half a century ago. 

It is, for instance, a matter of the past to believe in the affinities between the 
Indian languages of Mexico and those of Japan and China. The features of the 
Indian occasionally resemble Asiatic types and, not long ago, the Indian in gen- 
eral was regarded, from a physical standpoint, as a so-called Mongol ; but it is 
"out of date" to generalize and emphasize such points of accidental resemblance. 

An error of a geographical nature which Mr. Winter commits in various 
places is to be noted. He limits the tierra templada of Mexico to a zone between 
3,000 and 6,000 feet above sea-level. The upper limit of that belt is much higher. 
The City of Mexico, which lies nearly 7,500 feet above the ocean, still belongs to 
the temperate belt, and toward the south this naturally rises. 

Each chapter may be picked out at will and read without connection with the 
others, as each forms, so to speak, an independent unit. And yet there is logical 
sequence through the book. The descriptions of nature are often poetic, always 
attractive, and never bombastic. The style is agreeably concise, and the author 
often displays the happy and not common faculty of characterizing, in a pointed 
manner and a few words, what he relates or describes. 

Illustrations are numerous and very good. They are not the hackneyed pic- 
tures which we are beginning to accustom ourselves to find in books on Mexican 
topics. The map of Mexico is of moderate accuracy and rather indifferent exe- 
cution. A. F. B. 

The France of To-day. By Barrett Wendell. 379 pp. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1908. 
At this time, when literature is largely composed of illustrations, it is almost 
refreshing to find a book without pictures, not even that of the author. But if in 
the present instance the volume is exclusively occupied by text, that text is so 
•florid and often so entangled that we almost regret the absence of pictures which 



